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though I have no right to assume that any other poetry
came into existence in the same way, yet I find reason to
believe that some poetry, and quite good poetry, did.
Wordsworth for instance says that poetry is the spon-
taneous overflow of powerful feelings, and Burns has Icfi
us this confession, * I have two or three times in my life
composed from the wish rather than the impulse, but I
never succeeded to any purpose.' In short, I think that
the production of poetry, in its first stage, is less an active
than a passive and involuntary process ; and if I were
obliged, not to define poetry, but to name the class of
things to which it belongs, I should call it a secretion;
whether a natural secretion, like turpentine in the fir, or a
morbid secretion, like the pearl in the oyster. I think
/that my own case, though I may not deal with the
1 material so cleverly as the oyster does, is the latter;
because I have seldom written poetry unless I was rather
out of health, and the experience, though pleasurable^
was generally agitating and exhausting. If only that you
may know what to avoid, I will give some account of the
process.

I would go out for a walk of two or three hours. As I
went along, thinking of nothing in particular, only looking
at things around me and following the progress of the
seasons, there would flow into my mind, with sudden and
unaccountable emotion, sometimes a line or two of verse,
sometimes a whole stanza at once, accompanied, not
preceded, by & vague notion of the poem which they were
destined to form part of. Then there would usually be a
lull of an hour or so, then perhaps the spring would
bubble up again. I say bubble up, because, so far as I
could make out, the source of the suggestions thus
proffered to the brain was an abyss which I have already
had occasion to mention, the pit of the stomach. When